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ters to extremes. In certain respects Swift was ostenta-
tions enough; hut this intense dislike to wearing his
heart upon his sleeve, to laying bare the secrets of his
affections before unsympathetic eyes, is one of his most
indelible characteristics. Swift could never have felt the
slightest sympathy for the kind of preacher who courts
applause by a public exhibition of intimate joys and sor-
rows; and was less afraid of suppressing some genuine
emotion than of showing any in the slightest degree un-
real.

Although Swift took in the main what may be called
the political view of religion, he did not by any means
accept that view in its cynical form. He did not, that is,
hold, in Gibbon's famous phrase, that all religions were
equally false and equally useful. His religious instincts
were as strong and genuine as they were markedly un-
demonstrative. He "came to take (I am anticipating a
little) a gloomy view of the world and of human nature.
Ho had the most settled conviction not only of the mis-
ery of human life but of the feebleness of the good ele-
ments in the world. The bad and the stupid are the
best fitted for life as we find it. Virtue is generally a
misfortune; the more we sympathize, the more cause we
have for wretchedness; our affections give us the purest
kind of happiness, "and yet our affections expose us to
sufferings which more than outweigh the enjoyments.
There is no such thing, he said in his decline, as " a fine
old gentleman;" if so-and-so had had either a mind or a
body worth a farthing, " they would have worn him out long
ago." That became a typical sentiment with Swift His
doctrine was, briefly, that: virtue was the one thing which
deserved love and admiration; and yet that virtue, in this
hideous chaos of a world, involved misery and decay* Iany, a man of a very difforewt totnp<imnifmtr
